The two following statements of opinion were 
broadcast over station KPFA, Berkeley, on 
July 31, and August 1, 1963, respectively. 


BEYOND THE BRACERO SYSTEM 
Part I 


by Henry Anderson 


Last May 29, our spokesmen in the United States House of Representatives 
made one of the most important decisions they have been called upon to make for 
a long while. The question before the House was: shall the bracero program, 
under Public Law 78, be extended again as it has been in the past? A "yes" vote 
meant the bracero system would be continued in its present form until the end of 
1965, with every possibility of further extension beyond that date. A "no" vote 
meant that the system would come to an end on December 31 of this year. The vote 
was 158 yeas against 174 nays. After half a dogen Congressional blessings since 
its initial passage in 1951, Public Law 78 is finally to be permitted to die. 


I should like to explain why I consider this one of the more significant 
decisions Congress has made in our time. Then I should like to discuss what 
seems likely to happen now, as an aftermath of this decision. These events, 
past and future, ought to be of real concern to every American consumer -- 
which is to say, every one of us. 


What is this word, "bracero?" It is from the Spanish, and means, literally, 
“arm-man." It might be freely translated as "man who works with his arms and 
hands" -- roughly equivalent to our phrase "farm hand." And what is the bracero 
system? On the surface, it is simply an arrangement between the governments of 
the United States and Mexico, whereby farm workers are brought to this country 
under contract to fill farm labor "shortages." I hope there are quote marks in 
my voice as I use that word, "shortages,"for this, the most basic concept of the 
bracero system, is its most fallacious. Suppose that wages in the steel industry 
averaged eighty-one cents an hour, and there was no overtime, no sick leave, 
no unemployment insurance, no health or welfare or pension plans, no child labor 
laws, no minimum wage, no worker representation, and the average worker was able 
to find employment only a little over a third of the time. If, under these con- 
ditions, American citizens preferred to work in other industries, would you say 
there was a "labor shortage" in the steel industry? Or would you say the "labor 
shortage" was utterly spurious and artificial, and that the only real shortage 
was in wages and working conditions? This is the situation in the type of agri- 
culture which claims it needs the bracero system. 


Public Law 78 goes on to say that no braceros are supposed to be imported 
if their presence in this country will have an adverse effect on American workers 
similarly employed. This is an insult to a rational person's rationality. 
Since braceros are imported at the very same wages and conditions which Americans 
have refused as substandard, braceros have always, automatically, by definition, 
had an adverse effect on the farm.labor market. Without their presence, farm 
wages would havehad to rise to attract an American labor force. Growers would 
have had to make whatever adjustments within their industry were necessary to 
pay such wages. But within the wonderland of the bracero system, no adjustments 
were required, Farm wages could be, and often were, frozen at levels intolerable 
to American citizens, but acceptable to impoverished peasants from underdeveloped 
Mexico. And this by businessmen who call themselves defenders of a free economy! 


Economically, the results have been disastrous. In many parts of the South- 
west, American farm workers have been forced to a simple and brutal choice: 
cither accept the standards of Mexican peons, or get out of farm labor altogether. 
The adverse effect built into the bracero system is most direct and obvious in 
the case of hired workers, but it is by no means confined to them. ‘Small farmers 
and their family helpers have had the valuc of their labor devalued in very much 
the same manner, and to the same extent, as hired farm workers ~- even though 
they may not realize it. Family farmers have lcft the land by the tens of 
thousands, and their farms are absorbed by farming corporations. No more than 
2% of the country's growers have ever used braceros; they have tended to be 
heavily concentrated in California and the Southwest -- and they have tended to 
be industrialized growers. The largest bracero-user in California last year, 
for example, was the California Packing Corporation, which used 1,456 braceros. 
Is CPC a "farmer?" It is a $200,000,000 corporation whose profits are so good 
it has split its stock twice in recent years. 


As a matter of fact, the bracero system has even had an adverse effect on 
bracero-users themselves, if they only recognized it. Lured on by an unlimited 
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supply of cheap labor, artificially created by an act of Congress, growers have 
thoucht they could make a quick killing by greatly expanding their plantings 

of tomatoes and other crops -- without regard for the demand of the marketplace, 
Returns to growers for many crops have dropped during the braccro era, but in- 
stead of analyzing their problems properly, they have attempted to recoup by 
ever and ever more and cheaper labor -- the very root of their troubles. 


But, devastating as its economic damage has been, the greatest and most 
basic evil of the bracero system is political, sociological, psychological -- 
and moral, if I may use that word in an age which seems not to believe in morality 
any more, The bracero system is a captive labor system. That is the long and 
the short of it. We call ourselves the lcaders of the free world, and yet we 
have tolerated a system of imported peonage within our borders for these many 
years. 


What do you think of when you think of the concept, freedom? Freedom of 
association, perhaps? If braceros attempt to hand themselves together, they are 
shipped back to Mexico. Freedom to move, perhaps? If braceros leave the place. 
to which they are assigned by their masters, they are apprehended as surely 4s 
runaway slaves, and shipped back to Mexico. Freedom to petition for redress of 
grievances? If braceros complain, they are blacklisted as troublemakers and 
shipped back to Mexico. Frecdom to have a family? Braceros are denied the 
right to family life so long as they remain in our country. Freedom to commn-~ 
icate and to receive communications? When Americans have tried to talk with 
braceros, they have been arrested, found guilty, and the judgment has been upheld 
in an appelate court of the State of California. 


Do you believe, as I believe, that freedom ought to mean choice between: 
viable alternatives? Braceros have no choices. They must work for whomever 
they are told, doing whatever they arc told, wherever they are told, for as 
long as they are told, under whatever conditions they are told. Their choice 
is only between selling themselves into indentured servitude in the United 
States, or staying in Mexico and slowly starving to death. This is nota 
choice beticcn viable alternatives. The choice between slavery and starvation 
is freedom's opposite; it is a classical wellspring of despotism. 


But the Governo: of California, a liberal Democrat, sees nothing wrong 
+h the bracero system, ‘ie urged the extension of the program this year. 
The President of the Ur*.ved States, a liberal Democrat, sees nothing wrong with 
the bracero systom. se also urged its extension this year. This is the same 
gentleman who uses the word, freedom, so generously when he is talking about 
Cuba or Berlin. The record of conservatives is, if anything, worse. Last 
month, the California Republican Assembly voted for revival of the bracero 
program, The Honorable Mr. Goldwater is an ardent supporter of the bracero 
system. This is the same gentleman who will solicit your vote next year on 
the grounds that he believes in freedom. Words are losing all meaning... 


To the best of my knowledge, there is only one labor system in the world 
to match the bracero program for unvarnished tyranny, and that is the way mines, 
operators and planters in the Union of South Africa obtain contract workers from 
native kraals, where:the Bantus are kept penned until they are so wretched and 
desperate they are willing to accept whatever is offored. South Africa, intern 
estingly enough, is also a charter member of the "free world." 


Time does not permit me to develop fully this point: that the braccro 
system, in its essence, is a rape of freedom. Time does not permit me to 
develop the parallels between the bracero system and the chattel labor system 
which we may have thought was abolished by the Emancipation Proclamation 
exactly one hundred years ago. If anyone cares to pursue this subject, he may 
be interested in my booklet, Fields of Bondage. For further information, I 
may be reached in care of this station, 


It may seem, in view of the Congressional action of May 29, that the bracero 
issue is mercifully behind us and that I am merely dragging over the dead embers 
of history. I suggest this is not the case, If there is one thought I want to 
leave with you, it is this: the bracero system is not an isolated phenomenon, 
It is a manifestation of an enduring cast of mind which I propose to call the 
plantation mentality. Among other things, this cast of mind insists on large- 
scale agriculture rather than an agriculture of freeholders, It insists there 
is something demeaning and degrading about working on the land -- that the 
people who own the land should not be expected to work on the land, And it 
insists that large-scale agriculture must have unrestricted access to one or 
another form of captive labor. 


This is the attitude on which the plantation economy of the ante-bellum 
South rested -- the attitude which was somehow able to rationalize human slavery 
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in the midst of a socicty which called itself God-fearing and democratic. It 
is the same attitude on which the plantation economy of California and the 
“outhwest has always rested. The large-scale, industrialized California agri- 
culture which we may take for granted is not by any means rooted in the natural 
order of things. It assumed its present form because of the prior existence of 
@ large pool of Chinese coolie labor which was discharged into the Central 
Valley in 1869,upon completion of the Southern Pacific Railroad. In later 
decaies, the Chinese coolies were replaced by contract workers imported from 
Japan, who were in turn replaced by one after another group of workers who 
invariably had a distinguishing characteristic in common: they were so dis- 
advanraged,..so;anerticulate,.so desperately poor,they were willing to work under 
condt-ic tantamount towwaptivity. The list includes Hindus, Arabs, Filipinos,’ 
Dust: Betok fugees, pRisoner's-of-war, convicts, wetbacks, and braceros. Labor 
standar is ford vagrbeuiture -- or the absence of. standards ~~ have always’ 
lates in the apparently endless chain of captive workers. 


Cal. fornia.grewers have céite to assume that thoy have an inherent right to 
a captive labor*force. Thevcorruption of the plantation mentality has gone so 
fer that California grower@assume it isthe government's responsibility -- that 
is, taxpayers, you and me.-—. tomprovide themewith their captive workers, 


The plintation mentality dies hard yowhen  tdiesat-aldy,.. emlipaye pation 
Proclamation did not. abolish the captive labor traditisretythe: Old 
system of sharecropping and-tenant. farming was developed which-was-not .- 
very aafférent in kind frem chattel slavery. The stories we read in our fews- 
papers: daily, from Georgia, and Alabama, and Mississippi, are terrible. evidence 
that the plant .tion mentality never really died, and the captive workers have “~~ 
not yet really >een freed. * 


Jaet so, I uggest that-the battle over the bracero system is not really 
over. The large: battle, of which this is*only a part, may never be over. There 
is an irrepressib,.e conflict between:.twoeradiedlly different visions of agri- 
culture: oné’Of free men; and the-othér of workers in some form of bondage. 
This eonflict will haunt our consciences because agriculture is and will con- 
tinue to be’ the most necessary of all human endeavors, And the conflict will 
haunt us because it ‘s worldwi@e. It has been the basis for most Latin Amer- 
ican revolutions, an will be the-basis for those which are almost certain to 
come. It is the basi: for most of the bitterness in Africa. Amid all the talk 

Of imdustrializetion, ic should not forget that most of the world is still 
pYimerily apravian, arn the cry for agrarian justice and lend reform moves more 
human beings than-the c y for industrial justice. But even while bondage is 
particularly conspicucu: in agriculture, here and abroad, you may, if you like, 
viowsthis form of libere.ion.as part of the overarching quest which will®eontinue 
so long as it is possibl. Sor any men, anywhere, in any manner, to hold any 
other men in thralldom. 


I-urge you,then, to be.r these things in mind: thc plantation mentality; 
the captive labor tradition ‘hich is as old as California agriculture itself; 
the entire, complex, entrenched institution which has been erected on this 
foundation, and which, in the manner of social. institutions gonerally, "has 
sent tentacles deeply into our’ other social institutions ~- economic, educa~ 
tional, political, judicial, and all the rest. 


What wil] happen now that the bracero system seems destined to expire on 
December 31? Given the background I have sketched, several things are all too 
likely to occur. In the first place, bracero-users are going to press for 
restoration of their system in this session of Congress, They are already 
doing so. They are attempting to exploit the usual liberal weakness for com 
promise by saying, "If you won't let us have a two year extension of our system, 
the only reascaable thing is to lect us have a one year extension." They may get 
it. They have powerful and wealthy friends and allics. And opponents of the 
system may be exhausted after their long battle for abolition. Their guards are 
down. The vote of May 29 may well be overturned before the present session 
adjow ns. All kinds of curious things become possible in the frantic final few 
days of a Congressional session, 


What if the bracero-users do not get thcir system restored this year? 
It is scheduled to expire, you recall, on December 31. At that time the great 
majority of bracero-users will be in the middle of the winter slack. season 
without any labor needs at all. But there are two significant exceptions. The 
Imperial Valley lettuce harvest will be in full swing. And so will the Southern 
California harvest of lemons and navel oranges. Both these crops are heavily 
dominated by bracero labor, even though both industries are in monopolistic 
positions and could well arrange to pay whetever would be required to attract 
American workers. Will they do so? I doubt it very much. 
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Consider the situation. Potential profits in the winter lettuce and 
citrus crops are perhaps on the order of fifteen million dollars, Bracero- 
users are playing for much larger stakes than that. ‘The total farm wage bill 
in Celifornia is now about half a billion dollars a year. If farm wages rose 
to the level of other industriel wages, they would total at least a billion 
and a half dollars a year. The difference ~- one billion dollars a year ~~ is 
the stake industrial agriculture is really playing for. By comparison, a fifteen 
million dollar loss, for one season, does not seem so very great. 


Perhaps you anticipate what I am suggesting. It is eltogether within the 
realm of possibility that citrus and lettuce growers will deliberately let their 
crops go unharvested this coming winter to show Congress that "Americans won't 
do farm labor." Growers can accomplish this in the easiest possible manner: by 
simply doing nothing. By sitting back, offering the same old wages and working 
conditions and indignity which Americans have long rejected as intolerable. 
Losses sustained by individual growers will be underwritten by the industry as a 
whole, in much the same mannor the Council of California Growers and other labor- 
busting organizations have been underwritten inthe recent past. And the corpora- 
tion executives and Madison Avenue types who really make the decisions in the 
name of California's 90,000 growers will pull out all the stops in their public 
relations machinery. ‘Somehow, the phrase "crops rotting in the fields" has a 
visceral appeal which otherwise reasonable mean scem unable to resist. I warn 
you in advence to expect to hear this phrase many times in the months ahead, 
even though Ican tell you in the interests of strict accuracy that lettuce, when 
left to its own devices, does not rot. It just goes to seed. 


Will Congress be qble to hold out ageinst this kind of hysteria? You are 
able to judge the courage of Congress as well as I. But let us assume, for the 
sake of discussion, that Congress docs hold out. ‘ill industrial agriculture 
go about its proper business of recruiting and training a labor force of 
American workers, under American conditions? The odds are still against it. 


The plantation mentality, as we have said, changes slowly. Braccro-users 
will have another recourse. If Public Law 78 is not revived amid the manu- 
factured crises of next winter and spring, there will still be a way agricul- 
tural employers can get foreign workers into the country: under Public Law 
h1h, the Imvigration and Nationality Act of 1950, more commonly known as the 
MeCarran-Yalter Act. Jmong other things, this law says that workers shail 
not be admitted from abroad if the U.S. Secretary of Labor determines that their 
presence will adversely affect the wages and working conditions of Americans 
similarly employed. But for all practical purposes, this portion of the law 

nes been nullificd by a wholly arbitrary policy of the Departments of Labor, 
Justice, and State. The Departments heve decided not to make any investigations 
into adverse effect if a given employer imports fewer than 25 workers at any 
one time. 


You haven't heard, and you won't hear, about workers being imported through 
this administrative loophole by, say, automobile manufacturers. That industry 
is organized, and the United futo Workers, needless to say, wouldn't stand for 
any such connivance. You haven't heard, and you won't hear, about workers 
being pulled through the loophole from Africa or Asia, because the McCarran- 
Walter Act is a racist law, and Africans and Asians are almost wholly excluded. 
But Mexico is exempt from the quota system of the Act, ind Southwestern 
agriculture has no organized labor movement worthy of the name. The only reason 
industrial growers have not made more usc of the ticCarran-Walter loophole to 
date is that it was even simpler for them to get braceros. Take away the 
braceros, and workers undex the MeCarran-Walter ict, as it is presently admin- 
istered, will begin to hold a fatal fascination for the plantation mentality. 


As a matter of fact, the shrewder California growers have already imported 
some thousands of workers under this new system, during the past two or three 
years. They call them "green cards," because of the color of the identifying 
document the workers are required to carry at all times. The card, you see, 
ie more important than the flesh-and-blood human being who carries it. Remember 
this phrase: "green card." I believe the next great battle in the long war 
between the plantation mentality and free men will be waged over this issue. 


"Green card" workers are captives almost as surely as braceros are, and in 
aatch the same ways. They come to the United States, leaving their families 
_chind then, because they are driven by the knout of hunger. In order to get 
tne necessary credentials, they must pay large bribes, which are as illegal as 
they are universal in this system, just as in the bracero system. To pay 


these bribes, a penniless Mexican peon must go deeply into debt to a money- 
lender or labor contractor on the Mexicnn,side of the border, who is in league 
with the employers on the U.S, side. These debts constitute a club over the 
head of the workers to ensure that they, like the braceros, will work,uncom- 
pleiningly,at whatever wages they are offered, and all the rest of it: the 
whole unsavory captive labor tradition all over again. 


If bracero-users feil in the efforts to overturn the Congressional decision 
of last May 29, I venture to predict that next year there will be 70,000 "green 
card" workers in California's fields, replacing the 70,000 braceros who were 
here last year, That is, unless something is done about the conditions which 
geve rise to the bracero system in the first place; unless some countervailing 
force in our society emerges to challenge frontally the plantation mentality 
in the Southwest,as it is starting to be challenged in the Southeast. 


Whet might these countervailing forces be? How might the underlying con- 
ditions be changed? How can we use this opportunity to move beyond the bracero 
system -- to convert our ficlds of bondage to the free and blooming fields 
they ought to be? I should like to discuss these guestions with you in my 
next program, 


BEYOND THE BRACERO SYSTEM 


Henry Anderson 
July, 1963 


Part II 


In my last program, I pointed out that Congress recently voted to let the 
bracero system expire at the ond of this year. I defined this system as essen- 
tially a captive labor arrangement. I suggested that the bracero system is only 
the latest in a long procession of various forms of captive labor in plantation 
agriculture. ‘Most of my previous remarks were devoted to an unsentimental look 
at what California growers are likoly to do now that Congress has voted to ond 
the Moxican National system. I predicted that the plantation mentality, loft to 
its natural impulses, is going to search for some substitute form of captive 
labor. I said that the chances are all too good this search is going to succeod. 
But I ended by suggesting that the termination of the bracero system could become 
a real turning point toward a new and infinitely preferable farm labor tradi- 


tion -- if we care enough to insist upon it. I should now like to develop this 
thought with you. 


California agriculture is a gigantic and vital industry. But it is a giant 
which has never matured. It is irresponsible, because socioty-at-large has 
allowed it to behave irresponsibly, on the absurd premise that industrialized 
agriculture is "farming" and that farming is not really a business but a way 
of life, like a religious vocation, and therefore exempt from the things we 
usually require of businesses. Tho irresponsibility of corporate agriculture 
takes many forms, but perhaps the most spectacular is the assumption that this 
industry is not responsible for attracting, and retaining, and managing its own 
labor force -- a labor force made up of American workingmen. 


Corporation growers, from their executive suites on Madison Avenue, or 
Wall Street, or the equivalent, issue press releasos that "Americans just won't 
do farm labor." As you hear this nonsense in tho months ahead, I trust you will 
boar in mind the truth that there are, in fact, many moro American farm workers 
than there are jobs for them. Here are some of the places growers could find 
workers if they really wanted to. 


First, in the "shoestring communities" on the frmges of every city and town 
in every agricultural area of California. Thousands of the domestic farm workers 
who have been driven out of the farm labor market by the bracero system are 
living in theso shacktowns. 


Second, there are huge pools of unemploymont close to areas of agricultural 
production. There aro hundreds of thousands of unomployed in Los Angeles, for 
examplo, at the samo time thousands of braceros are imported into the area on tho 
pretext of a "labor shortago." There aro thousands of unemployed at the northorn 
ond of Klamoda County, at the samo time braceros are imported into the southern 
ond of the county. This is a kim’ of madnoss which must stop. 


Third, agricultural workers in many parts of tho stato aro without work, in 
tho midst of a slack season, at the very time growors in other rogions aro crying 
"labor shortago" and tho government is obodiontly shipping in bracoros from two 
thousand milos away. Perhaps you remombor a story which appearod on the front 
pago of tho San Francisco Chronicle last wintor. 4 woman in Kern County gavo 
birth to triplots, but instoad of rogarding this as a joyful evont, sho rogardod 
it as "tho worst thing that cvor happened" to her. Her husband was a farm 
laborer, there is almost no farm work in Korn County in tho winter, and. farm 
workors aro excluded from unomploymont insurance. I suppose most readors 
shruggod, and thought "Too bad," without any inkling of tho most tragic part of 
that story. There was no nood for tho husband to have boon unomployed. Thero 
is a great doal of farm work in California in tho wintor -- in tho Coacholla 
Valloy, in San Diego County, in tho citrus bolt from Orango through Santa 
Barbara Countios, and in tho Imporial Valley. But it is dono by braccros. Tho 
Korn County family, along with tons of thousands of other farm labor familics 
who don't mako hoadlinos because thoy don't have triplets, are all victims of 
the prevailing madness which allows growers to complain of "labor shortages" 
when just ovor the Tchachapis thoro is a surfoit of farm workors. 


Such reservoirs of domestic workers would bo more than sufficient to mect 
tho artificial "farm labor crisis" you will bo hearing about in tho months 
ahoad. But if they woro not, thorce would still romain the largost domestic 
farm labor pool of all. A million and a half farm laborors havo boon displacod 
by tho introduction of tho mechanical cotton pickor in tho South. The civil 
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rights movoment in the South and clsewhere should recognize that there is not 
just a problom of boing allowed to cat in urban places of public accomodation. 
There is a gravo problem of having anything at all to cat at home in tho rural 
aroas. It calls for a coming togothor of tho civil rights movemont and the 
farm labor movomont. I shall roturn to this point. 


In the coming months, you are going to hoar a lot of agitation in favor of 
forcing people off tho rolief rolls to do farm work, and a lot of taik about 
putting students to work in the fiolds during summcr vacations. During this 
agitation, I hopo wo do not lose sight of our propor goal, and tho means wo have 

to omploy if wo aro over to reach it. The goal wo are horo suggesting is an 
agricultural industry which bohaves as an industry should in tho middlo of tho 
20th Contury in tho most highly dovoloped oconomy tho world has over known. Wo 
will novor roach such a goal through the exploitation of cheap, substandard, dis- 
advantagod, captive labor. Tho kind of studont omploymont which growors and 
governmont agoncios aro currontly advocating will koop farm wages ab thoir 
_ prosont intolcrably low lovols, and will, in offect, displaco domostic farm 
workors in the samc mannor tho braccro systom has donc. And tho "work or 
starvo" edicts which growors aro going to demand from county wolfaro dopart- 
monts will bo just another link in the captivo labor chain. Undor prosont 
conditions, a man can usually oarn less working in agriculturo than ho can by 
drawing county wolfaro. If ho is forced to do farm labor at oxisting wage 
lovols, or starve, ho will bo no bottor off than a bracero: a captivo workor, 


undor oxactly tho samo kind of occonomic lash. Far from curing tho sicknoss 
of tho farm labor markot, this would only porpotuato it. 


Thero is anothor possibility on which I would liko to comment bricfly. 
In 1942, I was attonding high school in tho Santa Clara Valloy. Apricots wero 
tho’ major crop in the arca. The Unitod Statos had just entored World War II. 
Many young mon had voluntocred for tho armod forcos. Tho apricot growors 
nooded pickors. Thoy turned to tho communitics of that Valley -- Palo Alto, 
Los Altos, and tho rest -- and thoy said, in so many words, "We aro all in 
this thing togothor. This is a crop tho whole community bonofits from; tho 
whola community has a rosponsibility tio holp with it." So wo wont out: 
housowives, toachcrs, busincssmon, workors from other industrios, pcoplo from 
overy walk of lifo. Evon growors thomsolvos holped pick their own crop. 
Apricot picking is skilled work (liko most agricultural labor), and wo broko 
somo limbs, and pulled off somo spurs, and pickod somo groon fruit, but somohow 
or othor wo got in tho crop. By tho following yoar, tho bracoro systom had 
bogun, and wo all sank back into irrosponsibility again. 


If thore is a gonuino community crisis -- a gonuino possibility that food 
might go unharvostod -- tho community could bo callod on to moot that crisis, 
as it was in 1942. I soo a virtuo in this beyond the moro fact it is a viablo 

way to harvost fruits and vogotablos. I think it is a good thing for pooplo 

to bo rosponsiblo. I think it is a good thing for our tight division of 

labor and high dogroo of sogmontalization to broak down. I think it is a good 
thing for us to find out what is going on just ovor the hill, or just outsido tho 
city limits. And, particularly, I think it would bo a good thing for groups to 
start bocoming communitics in tho propor sonse of that word. Wo say that wo 
livo in communitios, but we aro strangors to ono anothor. If harvosts might 
draw us togothor in a common ondoavor, and might broak down a littlo of our 
ostrangomont, this could bo a vory good thing. But I think that the romody for 
tho basic dohumanization of our ed of socioty is going to havo to cut docpor. 
If it is sloughod off on agriculturo, and ovorything olsc romains tho samo as it 
is now, wo might be doing fittlo moro than prosorving tho myth of agricultural 
"difforontnoss". Appoals to cummunity rosponsi piety could casily be usod as a 
covor for artificial labor shortagos -- artificial for tho samo roason thoy aro 
now. I passionatoly wish to sco moaningful communitios dovolop ~- that is to 
gay, moaningful mepael Onishi? pe botwoon man and man -- and I would bo vory much 
fntorostod in tho contributions agriculturo could mako to this procoss. But it 
must bo in concert with othor strands in our social fabric, not in isolation 
from thom, 
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California’ growors usod about 70,000 bracoros last yoar, at tho poak. I 
havo pointed out a numbor of labor pools largo onough to fill thoso jobs many 
times ovor. But to point out potontial farm workors is not onough. Agricultural 
omployors aro going to havo to do something bottor than offcr jobs at picce ratos 
which may pay a dollar an hour if you apply yoursclf hard enough; whoro thero is 
no wago floor; whoro thore is work only four months out of the ycar; whore thoro 
is no unomploymont insuranco tho rest of tho yoar; whore you may work twolvo 
hours a day, without ovortimo pay; where, if you got sick, it will bo on your 
own time; whore thoro aro no holidays, and no vacations with pay; whoro thoro 
aro no health insuranco plans’ and no ponsion plans. Somo Amorican citizons ac- 
copt those conditions -- not because thoy liko to; usually bocauso thoy aro vic- 
tims of racial discrimination and unable to contor any other labor market. But 
no ono should havo to accopt such conditions in mid-20th Contury Amcrica. To 
recruit any additional workors, and hold onto tho ones thoy havo, growors must 
do sovoral things. 
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First, thoy must stabilizo tho omploymont thoy offor. Thoy must do this on a 
day-to-day basis, which wo may call "decasualization," and on a ycar-around basis 
. ; VN ’ ? 
which wo may call "descasonalization." 


The day to day insccuritios of farm labor can bo romoved through the principlo 
of the hiring hall. Work on tho waterfront used to. bo as chaotic as farm work is 


today. Longshoromon uscd to havo to got their jobs through "shapc-ups", which were 
a continual gamble, and gavo rise to a groat doal of bittorness, violonco, and 
corruption. Tho hiring hall has brought order out of tho chaos, and largely 
oliminated tho corruption and violonec. Agriculture has not maturod boyond tho 
"shape-up" phasc. It is going to have to, if it. is over going to recruit and 
rotain American workers. 


California agriculture has boon allowod to develop othor prattices which aro 
bound to dishoarten any labor force. In most parts of California, the growing scason 
is oxtraordinarily long. Somothing could be harvestod noarly tho yoar around. 
Obviously, tho longer tho period of guarantood omploymont, the moro attractivo tho 
job to potential workers. But growors have nover had to try to mako thoir jobs 
attractivo; thoy havo nover had to consider the foolings of thoir workors. Thoy 
havo tondod to plant highly spoculative, highly soasonal crops -- "flash doals", as 
thoy aro callod in tho trado -- with an oyo not to potontial workors, but only to 
potontial profits. If Amorican workers o unattractod by jobs which lasted only a 
fow wooks or days, thore wore always bracoros ) 3, or "groon cards", or 
somobody olse frantic cnough to accept 


If growors aro obligod to cultivato a normal working force, thore is a groat 
doal thoy can do to reduco tho wild poaks and valloys of labor Jomand in their 
industry. They can divorsify thoir crops. They can ask agricultural oxporimont 
stations to dovolop strains of plants which ripen over an extonded noriod of time —- 
a rovorsal of thoir presont requosts for strains whi ripen all at onco. 4nd thoy 
can staggor thoir plantings over a period of wooks, so harvosts will bo correspond- 
ingly staggorod. 
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Ono major chango growors must ma ti 
mako thoir omployment more stable and socure he s< é these points 
aro interrelated -- is to devolop respect for their workers in ple of the contompt 
they show now. Rogardloss of othor conditions, pe > are going to bo cagor 
to work for.somoone who calls them " Os 7a py 4 here a psychological and 
sociological dimonsion of the farm labor problem w the oxports, cvon thoso 
sympathetic to the workors, havc rode q omc back to haunt 
growors. Ours is a highly mater i cic i uite overything. 
Men still havo somo scl 1 if th njov the respect of thoir 
omployers, they often 3 ¢ E Llowancos, 1 l nizors of white 
collar and retail sal ) c i od 5; j n the other hand, 
where employers have: systomatic ) 301 f-.« m Over many yoars, 
thoy arc going to havo somo diffic on if wages rise to 
tho lovol of the bost orga é i share to somo 
extont in tho amusod contom; J ied in our socicty, 
and to: that extent all of us aro reluctant to work 
on farms. Tho chances aro you hax chod . jokes in which tho 
butt of tho humor was a neivo or si witted ‘rudo" or "hick Tho changos aro you 
have usod tho oxprossion "cotton-pickin’', a eG 
the tablo." Just a harmloss folk oxprossion? Th: ans, for a momont. 
Ask yoursolf why no ono ovor gays, ty oment- ishing or truck-driving hands 
off the tablo." What wo aro sayir at ¢ vert is that there is somothing 
a littlo amusing and a littlo contcomptibdle about ng cotton. Amusod contempt is 
the way moro scrious projudice be@ins ( *s and all tho rost of us aro going to 
havo to got rid of our amuscd conto! in t moar , to. overcome tho 
stigma wo oursolvos have croatod, wo : 
figurativoly and litorally. 
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Which brings mo to the third basic chango growors wili hevo to mako in order 


to attract and rotain domostic farm workers. It will havo to become possiblo for 
a wage carner to support himsclf and his family in deconcy. it is not for mo to 
say how much farm wagos should bo. That is proporly tho outgrowth of tho col- 
loctivo bargaining proccss betwoen tho principals involved. But I can say how much 
farm. wages should not bo. Thoy should not bo ono--third or loss of the avorago 
wages in othor industrics. Thoy should not be bolow tne lovel of public assis- 
tanco. Thoy should not bo at lovels which demoan and dogrado workers. In othor 
words, thoy should not bo what thoy aro today. 


Qgriculturo is ovon more derolict in fringo bonofits than in the mattor of 
wagos, if that bo possible. In othor industrics, tho valuc of fringe boncfits is 
estimated at somowhat moro than 80¢ an hour. There aro no fringo bonofits at all 
in agriculturo. It will have to join tho rost of our cconomy in this respect. 


Underlying all thoso things I havo sug od for the cure of tho sicknoss of 
the farm labor markct, is a call for a basi m of thorapy -- a radical form of 
therapy, if you liko, in tho senso tl i ikes at the roots of the discaso. 
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That thorapy is organization. Growors will havo difficulty, to say tho least, 
doubling and tripling thoir wage ratcs unloss they organizo thomsolvos to obtain 
a fair return from tho canncrics and chain stores and other major buyors of thoir 
products. Thoy will havo difficulty divorsifying thoir crops, and staggoring 
thoir plantings and harvosts, and guarantooing stablo omploymont, until thoy 
organizo thomsclvos to cooperate and to stop cutting oach othor's throats. 


Nono of this is now. Sonsiblo mon havo known for yoars that thoso things 
would havo to be done if agriculture woro to tako its rightful place in our 
cconomic family. But social chango docs not occur on tho basis of good sonso 
or good sontimonts. Social change takes place whon somobody has cnough dosiro 

to insist on it, and cnough powor to ovorcomo tho natural inortia of tho oxisting 
ordor. It is abundantly cloar that tho updating of agriculturo isn't going to 
tako place through tho initiativo of agriculture itsolf. 


Whore, thon, is tho thrust going to como from? Somo people socom to think wo 
may look to leadership from tho administration of tho Stato of California, or 
from tho national administration. Thoy aro both Domocratic administrations, 
thoy. call thomsolves liboral, and thoy call thomsolvos rosponsible. But tho bost 
that has como from this quarter is a plan by Govornor Brown, announced on May 31, 
which would (1) holp growors build moro omployeo housing; (2) recruit studonts to 
work in tho fiolds; and (3) spond $50,000 to study tho farm labor problom -~ onco 
again. Such a program onthusiastically ombracos tho vory mythology which has 
brought tho farm labor markot to its prosont low ostatc. Brown's program assumes 
it is tho state's obligation to moot tho labor noods of agriculturo -- rogardloss 
of how inflated growors' labor domands may bo, and rogardloss of the conditions of 
cmploymont thoy offor. Brown's Dopartmont of Employment is at this moment trying 
to fill so-callod "labor shortagos" in strawborrios by cajoling 12 and 13 yoar 
old junior high school childron out into tho ficld factorios, undor a pioco rata 
systom which almost cortainly avoragos loss than 50¢ an hour. 


Ono is forcod to conclude that our solf-stylod libcral political institutions 
aro as much a part of Tho Establishmont as our agricultural institutions, and no 
moro likoly to faco up to tho radical therapy roquirad -- until forced to do so. 
Now wo aro gotting down noar'tho nub of tho problom. Is thoro a power in our 
socicty which could knock tho hoads of Mr. Brow and Mr. DiGiorgio togothor, 
and by so doing help thom both sco things in a nocossary now light? 


Maybo thoro is. Maybo organizod labor can rouso itsclf from its slumbor 
sufficiontly to do this task which is so cloarly its propor duty. Many of tho 
things I havo suggostod as ossontial to tho modomization of tho farm labor 
markct absolutoly roquirc tho participation of unions ropr:sonting farm workors 
thomsclvos. A hiring hall oporatod by omployors alone, or by somo govornmont 
agoney, would be a disastor. Wagos and fringo bonofits sot at acceptable levels 
can searcoly bo concoived without workor organization. Tho wholo sot of changos 
nocded in agriculturo may bo likenod to an ongino which is nothing but an idca 
until it has a motivo foreo. Tho motivo foreco to sot this particular ongino 
going down tho tracks must logically como from labor. 


Tho Packinghouso Workors have a handful of roprosontativos in tho fiolds. 
Tho AFL-CIO has had a tokon organizing committooc in tho San Joaquin Valloy sinco 
1959. 4 Toamstor-ILWU combino has two organizors in tho ficld at tho prosont 
timo. But in viow of tho magnitude of tho job to bo dono, with 350,000 workors 
seattorod ovor 90,000 ranches and farms, such offorts by organizod labor aro 
hardly to bo takon scriously. 


Unions havo for yoars complainod that tho organization of farm workors was 
virtually impossiblo so long as tho bracoro systom ondurod. Now wo will find: out 
if this was morely a conveniont alibi. Organizod labor will now oithor fish, and 
fish soriously, or go on cutting bait, in which caso cveryono will know, onco and 
for all, that labor oithor lacks tho will or tho ability to organizo tho unorganizod. 


Tho labor movomont is, obviously, tho logical force to fight for industrial 
domocracy in our last wholly undomocratic industry. But to do so it will nocd to 
bocome a movomont in fact rathor than just in namc. In vory many rospects, it has 
bocomo a social institution rathor than a social movomont, and as such is part of 
Tho Establishmont as suroly as tho Brown and Kennedy administrations, and tho 
DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation. Maybe labor will riso to its presont opportunity, 
with tho cnding of thc bracoro systom. But maybo it won't. Doos that moan thoro 
is no hopo? Doos that moan wo must abide an agricultural industry mirod in tho 
midst of tho 19th Contury as the rost of us movo on to tho 2ist? I suggest not. 


I suggest thoro is a court of final appoal in a socioty such as ours. It may 
not be used vory ofton any moro, but I like to think it still cxists. I like to 
think it consists of tho attitudos and opinions and convictions of a great many 
ordinary, decent, honorable peoplo who havo an idoa that something isn't right, 
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and that something ought to be done about it. Thoso aron't tho Goorgo Moanys 

and Charles Scullys who mako decisions in the namo of organizod labor -- although 
many of those people may belong to unions. Thoy aren't tho Pat Browns -- although 
some of thom may belong to Domocratic clubs. Many of thom may not bclong to any 
organization at all. They arc just pooplo who have a fooling for what is just and 
what is unjust. There is still cnough frecdom loft in our socicty that theso 
people can do somothing about thoir foclings. Thoy can go to tho next mocting of 
their local union and say, "Why don't we do somthing for our brothers out thoro 
in the ficlds?" They can go to the noxt mooting of thcir Domocratic club and say, 
"Lot's toll Pat Brown some of the facts of life." Thcoy can say to thoir grocor, 
"T don't like tho idea of your handling morchandiso produced by slave labor." Whon 
tho Council of California Growors claims (as it doos) that consumers are unwilling 
to pay conough to support agricultural workcrs in deconcy, wc consumors -- and all 
of us aro consumors -- can say, "You lio." 


If union officials don't rospond to thoso foclings, porhaps thoy can bo 
roplaced. If govornment officials don't respond, perhaps thoy can bo roplaced. 
Wo have not yct roiched the point whero wo nood fool uttorly poworless, whoro 
things have beon taken cntiroly out of our hands, whero thoro is nothing wo can 
do. If tho whole of tho social ordor scoms arrayod against frocdom and justice 
for farm workers, then wo can confront the wholo of the social ordor. 


I don't suggest the farm labor problom in California and tho Southwost is 
tho ovorriding problom of our ago. But I suggest that it is part of scvoral of 
the overriding problems of our age. It has vital linkagos with the world-wido 
rovolution of undordevtloped aroas, which is largoly an agrarian rovolution -- 
a rovolution against what wo havo throughout theso commentarics roforred to as tho 
plantation montality. 


Too, the farm labor movoment has vital linkagos with the civil rights movomont. 
The problems of Southorn Nogrocs and tho problems of agricultural workors arc both, 
at bottom, the products of tho plantation montality. It is no coincidonce that 
most farm workors are non-Caucasians, and that most Southcorn Nogroos are farm 
workors. It is no coincidenco that farm lobbyists domanded and roccived an 
agricultural oxclusion from tho Fair Employment Practicos Act of California. 


You don't have to go to Tallahassee to got arrested for rogistcring your 
devotion to humanity in human rolationships. It happons to those who try it in 
Tracy, California, on bohalf of farm workcors. You don't havo to go to Birmingham 
to find polico dogs used to intimidate pooplo. This was first donc in Stockton, 
California, in August, 1959. Tho polico dogs woro uscd to intimidate farm 
laborors who wore trying to organizo. 


Thore aro a good many Amoricans who caro about frocdom and justico in a roal 
sonse, evon whilo thoir loaders uso the torms in a meroly ritual or jingoistic 
sonso. Porhaps thoro are onough to fight for thoso values, non-violcntly, 
in Mantoca and Mondota as woll as Mississippi. So far in tho human pilgrimago, 
thore havo beon onough such porsons to keop us from destroying ourselves, and 
from dostroying tho things which make life worth living. I have a faith that 
farm workers will come into thoir rightful inhcritanco of theso things, as wo 
move boyond tho bracoro syston. 


